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TRIAL OF MR CARPENTIER.* 

Ir may not be known to all our readers, that Mr Carpenter, a short 
time since, commenced a series of irregularly-issued publications, 
commenting upon matters in Church and State, and incidentally 
containing news, with the avowed object of evading the Stamp Act, 
and bringing the question at issue with the crown lawyers, if the 
latter should resolve to try it. They have done so, and Mr Car- 
penter has lost his cause. 


Mr Carpenter, in a long, ingenious, and spirited defence, the style 
of which was nevertheless truly characterised by the Attorney- 
General as ‘ mild and becoming,’ began with honestly repeating his 
avowal that he had intended to evade the provisions of the Stamp- 
Act. He then argued, that his publication could not be considered 
as the ‘ newspaper’ it was charged to be: first, because a news- 
paper was a periodical publication, and his publication was not 
issued regularly, which he assumed to be necessary to constitute 
periodicality ; secondly, because it always had a different title, and 
therefore could not be assumed to be the same work: thirdly, be- 
cause it did not invariably contain what is called news: fourthly, 
because when it did, the news was not complete, that is to say, 
there was not all that was expected in a newspaper : and fifthly, 
because the news that appeared in it could not properly be 
so called, inasmuch as it had previously appeared in the daily 
papers. Other arguments were scattered throughout his defense, 
or rather were systematically put; for in all respects the defence 
was as complete a one as it could be, consistently with the grounds 
on which it went. But we do not err, we believe, when we state, 
that the five positions just mentioned comprise the whole spirit of 
Mr Carpenter’s reasoning. 

We do not happen to know Mr Carpenter; but from what we 
have seen of his writings, we believe him to be a very honest as well 
as clever man; and we have every reason in the world to agree with 
him as to the iniquity and absurdity of the act against which he 
contends. We shall therefore readily be believed when we add, 
that we are sorry to be obliged to differ with him on the present 
occasion ; and to think, that however honourable and laudable in 
his intention, and perfectly right on the side of justice, he did not 
make out his case in point of law. 

The Lord Chief Baron expressed an opinion, that a newspaper 
did not even imply a periodical publication. We are of that opinion 
too; otherwise the word ‘ news’ and the word ¢ periodical ’ would 
have something in common, which they manifestly have not. No- 
body however supposes, that when a man issues news of any public 
kind in a certain shape, he does not mean to give us more of the 
same kind of intelligence ; and granting the Lord Chief Baron’s 
opinion to be a refinement, upon which no law officer would act 
(which of course we believe it to be) still we hold that Mr Car- 
penter made two fatal mistakes, in supposing, first, that the dif- 
ference of title in his publications deprived the law officers 
of the right of considering them part of the same work ; 
and secondly, that in order to be periodical, a work must be 
issued at regular intervals. It is to be recollected, that Mr 
Carpenter, when he began publishing his letters addressed to 
various people (for in that manner the publication was designated) 
avowed that they were intended to evade the provisions of the 
Stamp Act, and he taught the public to expect them from time to 
time. We remember well, that the moment we saw this avowal, 
we pronounced our opinion that it would prove fatal to him; 
because it was only avowing, in other words, that he would do the 
thing objected to, but escape by means of a name. Now the jury 
are judges of the intention as well as the fact,—of the spirit of the 


* Report of the Trial of Mr William Carpenter in the Court of Exche- 
quer, on Saturday, May \4th, 1831, for publishing a Number of Poli 
tical Letters and Pamphlels, charged to be Newspapers, within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament. Ato, pp. 12. Carpenter. 








case as well as the letter of it; and we always thought, that 
when the point came to be contended by the lawyers, Mr Carpenter 
would be sufficiently condemned (in a legal sense) out of his own 
mouth. With regard to regularity of publication, it has certainly 
as little to do with periodicality (we use this term for want of a 
better) as the word period, in typography, has to do with sentences 
of equal length. The periods, or intervals of measurement, in a 
page of text, are quite irregular. Time is measurement ; but mea- 
surement does not imply equidistance ; and therefore to constitute 
a periodical publication, it is sufficient that it should appear at differ- 
ent periods, not at regular ones. It is true, periodical publications 
are in the habit of being so regular, that the two ideas have become 
associated ; but they are not the less distinct in point of fact ; and 
the Stamp Act says nothing even about periodicality, except that 
the work must be published at intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
days. It is clear therefore, that supposing that interval not be to 
be exceeded, it does not signify how irregular the portions of time 
may be in the course of it. As to the news not being the sort of 
news contemplated by the Act, because the daily papers had already 
told it, and because it did not comprise all the news that the public 
might look for, we acquit Mr Carpenter of disingenuousness on 
this head, because he was contesting matters of Jiterality, and 
meeting the law in its own way; but surely news és news to all who 
have not heard it before, or not had it related to them in the way 
which they consider as putting them in possession of it. Readers 
of this kind constitute the great multitudes that take in the Sunday 
papers, all of which call themselves newspapers, one of them 
emphatically the ‘ News ;’ and Mr Carpenter assuredly addressed 
his publication to such as in general see no daily papers, many of 
them perhaps not even a Sunday one. For a similar reason, it 
does not signify whether such readers get a// the news of the week or 
not. Few papers perhaps give all the news they might, certainly not 
one, taking the word in its most extensive sense : and in a word, the 
term ‘news’ does not imply ‘all’ news, any more than the fruit in 
Covent Garden market implies every possible species of that 
eatable. 

But Mr Carpenter asks, why his publication was to be attacked 
by the law, seeing that other publications were tolerated, which 
violated the provisions of the Stamp Act? and among them, 
(though we are sure with no unkind or insidious feeling, but with as 
honest a sense of justice as induced him to speak well of it) he 
mentioned The Tatler. We never wince a matter of truth; and 
we shall not mince this. The Crown lawyers might unquestion- 
ably have often attacked us if they chose, for violating the letter of 
the law: for though there is some inconsistency between the provi- 
sions of the Stamp Act on these points, perplexing to the law as 
well as to those who are to obey it, it is contrary to those provi- 
sions, not merely to publish news, but to comment on any matter 
in Church and State. But the Crown lawyers have attacked Mr C. 
and they have left us alone. They have so; and the reasons are, 
we conceive, first, that we neither do publish any news for news’ 
sake, at least not to any such extent as to make our paper 
worth looking at for it, touching upon it only incidentally and 
very rarely : second, that we never professed any intention of con- 
testing the point with the Stamp-office, though the office knew 
our opinions upon the subject, and have been often told it; 
third, because if Mr Carpenter had succeeded, it might have mate- 
rially injured the revenue: we do not say unjustly; we think other- 
wise; but certainly in such a manner as the present state of the law 
does not allow its officers to contemplate: and fourth and last,— 
perhaps most of all,—(for this must not, in honesty, be concealed) 
because Mr Carpenter is supposed, with whatever truth, to be one 
of those writers who push their views of alteration in Church and 
State farther than we do;—who make strong criticisms on the 
conduct of men in power in a less measured tone, perhaps: (we say 
it in no spirit of unkindness, nor even of disapprobation, for there 
must be workers of various sorts in times of change) with a less 
considerate eye to the exeuses they have in common with all men ; 
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and who therefore provoke resentment in a more personal degree, 
and rouse the struggle which they avowedly challenge. 

Now we have not the less respect for Mr Carpenter on these 
accounts, believing him, as we do, to be both an honest and an 
honourable man,—a man of a good nature as well as an open speech. 
Neither (from what we have seen of his writings) do we believe 
him to carry his notions of what is desirable for the common good 
further than we do. Neither again, do we hold him in less estima- 
tion for challenging the Stamp-office to a fight, and seeing which of 
the two shall beat. We hold him in more. We have avowed 
(with all due distinction between the office itself, and those of its 
members with whom we happen to have come in contact) that we 
should have done as much ourselves, could our resources have 
enabled us. But if Mr Carpenter, in the greater good fortune of 
his health and possessions, or his freedom from injuries in former 
battle, chose to make preparations for securing a combat, and we 
did not so, he cannot wonder that the adversary took him at his 
word, and was resolved to sce which should put the other down. 

There is one great reason why we are the less anxious to fight 
any more of our old legal battles, and to repose upon the exertions 
of othersz;—and that is, that we look upon reformation, and the 
best and utmost reformation too, as secured to the world by the 
consequences which will inevitably, though gradually, flow from the 
late glorious events in France. We do not say that there is no 
more need of courage and patriotism. We think there is, and that 
it will as assuredly be realized as the other consequences. But 
thinking, nevertheless, as we do, and acting as we have formerly 
done, it may be allowed to be in no dishonest spirit of considera- 
tion for others, that we are content to be comparative lookers-on, 
discountenancing still (as far as we can) the hankerers after old 
abuses, honouring and applauding those who resist them, and out 
of {an involuntary stock of many thoughts, supplying food for hope, 
and consolation to all men. 

For the rest, to return a moment to the case before us, we 
cannot but express our sorrow at sceing a man like Sir Thomas 
Denman compelled, or thinking himself compelled, by his office, to 
assist the provisions of an Act hateful to his knowledge and his 
feelings, and protested against by himself, in no common terms, 
when he was out of office. But seciny, as we do, that all improve- 
ment is a thing gradual, and believing Sir Thomas to be one of those 
who neither wish to prevent its quiet increase, nor could prevent it 
if they did wish, we are glad that he, instead of a fool or a knave, 


was in office, to contest the point in question with Mr Carpenter ; 
and from the amenity of this unusual Attorney-General, as well as 
from the resolution of Mr Carpenter, we draw the most favourable 
omens for the approaching downfall of the Act itself, and the certain 


even now before our eyes :—Two little boys, two lobsters, one hoat, 
one rock, one slip of sea-sand, one shrimp-basket, one man holding 
ditto, and one very handsome slice of blue water, and you have all 
the riches that he possesses. 

And yet with these meagre materials, he will always paint a good 
and sometimes a fine picture. He is a master of his pencil, touches 
delicately and colours well. He does not for the sake of effect, 
play tricks in his pictures, as Mr Constable does. He never spots 
and dots his pictures with points of white or any other colour. He 
never gives us reason to imagine that a mad cat had been sneezing 
over his works, but paints rationally and honestly. His eff-cts are 
»roduced by fair painting, and not by trickery of any sort. We only 
ament that he does not allow his mind to expand and attempt 
something more than hitherto—but probably he knows his own 
talent best. In the present Exhibition, he has (and indeed he has 
once or twice before) quitted his marine residence and taken a 
pedestrian tour inland. It was in this excursion, we apprehend, 
that he painted ‘The Venturesome Robin,’ No 25, and ‘ The 
Morning Bath,’ No. 138. They are like all his pictures, very clever, 
but unfortunately they possess little elegance, and are totally defi- 
cient in interest. 

We like to look at Mr Daniel’s pictures. We do not consider 
him by any means a first-rate artist. But he carries us away to the 
Ganges and the Jumna—he takes us over the Ghauts and through 
the matted forests of Hindostan—he shews us the elephant, as saga- 
cious as man ; the crocodile, armed from top to toe ; the diamond- 
eyed antelope; the rhinoceros and the buffalo; and from out the 
dark green shadow of the jungle, his Boa comes hissing and curling 
upwards like a solid wreath of grey smoke, ready to dart upon the 
frightened peasants who have disturbed his solitary reign. There 
is one fellow cutting with a hatchet at his tail—another projects an 
arrow at his eve—a third falls flat—flat ‘on the grunsel edge’— 
while the soaring sinuous monster, apparently heedless of all, takes 
measure of his victim and prepares calmly for his fatal spring. 
Another instant, and Shabreez Ali Cawn has a sash about his waist, 
that nothing can ever unlose till he be dead! Poor fellow! Great 
is the mourning in Ceylon or Baher ! Bushels of rice are consumed 
in the mere insanity of grief. Huge vessels of jaghery are poured 
down the throats of the sons of Siva; and for four-and-twenty hours, 
the disconsolate Reza forbears to put on her most brilliant dresses, 
and scorns to think of a second husband !—The reader who recol- 
lects Mr Daniel’s picture of the Boa-constrictor, which was exhibit- 
ed about three years ago, will join with us in our lamentations for 
Shabreez Ali Cawn. 

Mr Cooper is great on four legs; but he stands indifferently on 
two. His men are common place, but his mixtures of bipeds and 
quadrupeds are clever, and his horses are meritorious fellows. We 
would not stand within an ell length of his celebrated trotting-roan 
| for the finest Koklani specimen that ever was exported from sandy 
or stony Arabia. We should write no more critiques after such a 
collision, All the flattering things that we intend to say of our 
artist and his brothers of the brush would perish prematurely. 

Mr Cooper is rather exclusive in his subjects. He is the painter 
of the Tudor and Stuart period, and seldom, except in the cases of 





progress of that human good, which, with whatever differences upon 
minor points, must be dear to both of them. 


Exratem in yesterday's article on the ‘ Royal Society of Literature :’—Among 
r mistakes of the press in this article, owing to the hurry of the hand- 


_ writing, was a very ludicrous one, which gave the reader the important intelligence, 


that ‘‘ we” had requested Mr “* Malthus” to accept a place in the Pension List. 
ms a should have been, ‘‘ Mr Mathias might be requested to accept a 
place,” &c. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. IV. 
* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.'"—T'aming of the Shrew. 





W. COLLINS, R. A.—W. DANIEL, R. A.—A. COOPER, R.A. 
We shall dispose of this triad speedily. Not that we hold the artists 
constituting it in particular odium or contempt, but that, sincerely 
speaking, their works suggest but little for us to say. It is more- 
over better, we think, to condense our opinions, occasionally, than 
to fatigue the reader with matters of secondary interest. We could 
occupy his attention with an infinite quantity of small talk—now, 
or-at any time—when in fact we had nothing to say; but such expe- 
riments ate dangerous, and should be eschewed. The man who 
expatiates is lost.—Feeling this very sensibly, we turn our eyes upon 
Mr Collins. 

Mr Collins is a painter of exceeding merit, as far as he goes. 
But his range is not wide, and his subjects are not of paramount 
interest. He isa ‘limitary cherub.’ The touch of ten Ithuriels 
would never change him from what he is. Thoroughly believing in 
the metempsychosis, we apprehend that Mr Collins must originally 
have been of the shrimp or Coster species, or perhaps the crab— 
except that he does not go baliveieed. Would you know him from 
any other painter, you have nothing to do, but to walk strait into 
the principal room at Somerset-house, and you will there see his 
works, with sum qualis eram upon each, written in plain pictorial 
characters. Anybody who knew him, when he first emerged from 
the shrimp state, or cast off the lobster chrysalis, will detect him in 
amoment. His companions are always with him,"constant friends, 
whom no change of opinion nor prosperity can banish. They arc 


portraits, ascends to the ages of chivalry, or comes down to modern 
times. Mary Queen of Scots forms one of his two subjects this 
year; the other consists of ‘Two Spaniels, the property of Mr So 
and So.’ These are his Alpha and Omega. But he is fondest of 
the Commonwealth, Cromwell, ‘ our chief of men,’ Ireton and Fair- 
fax ; Cavaliers and Roundheads figure impartially in his imagina- 
tion, and all of them have the bravest horses possible. There is a 
grey one that beats Wouvermans’ white steed out and out; a dap- 
ple of considerable merit ; besides browns and bays whose preten- 
sions are indisputable. Mr Cooper throws them into groups, puts a 
wild sky about them—frowning faces—and flashing swords, and the 
result is sometimes imposing enough. Ile falls short, indeed, of the 
| tear and struggle of Rubens, of the intense encounter of Leonardo 
da Vinci (whose ‘ Battle of the Standard’ is known to everybody), 
but he nevertheless forces his figures into the melée boldly, and 


Charles Stuart, with a perseverance that deserves success, We 
cannot do better, on quitting Mr Couper, (wishing him at the same 
time that success, which he is so sure to obtain) to introduce him 
to some verses addressed to his hero, by a man who was as anxious 
as our artist to identify himself with ‘ the immortal rebel’ who once 
held the sword of England in his grasp, and maintained the renown 
| of the country, abroad and at home, with as much effect as though 
he had been an ‘ anointed king.’ 
TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL. 

* Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 

While Darwen’s stream, with blood of Scots imbued, 

And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much remains 

To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war: new foes arise 

Threatning to bind our souls with secular chains ; 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw.’ 








(No. V, will contain J, M. W. Turner, R.A., T.Sroruanp, R.A., and J. Martin. 





exhibits the ‘rough strife’ that distinguished the downfall of 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
EIGHTH AND LAST CONCERT, MONDAY, JUNE 6. 


ACT I, 
Sinfonia, No. IV. ° - : - Beethoven. 
Aria, Madame Sruckuausen, * Non paventar,’ (II 
Flauw Magico) - - - - Mozart. 
Sextuor, Piano Forte, Flute, Clarinett, Horn, Bassoon, 
and Double Bass, Mrs Anverson, Messrs Nicno.- 
son, Wittman, Pratt, Mackintosu, and Dra- 
GONETTI - - - - Onslow. 
Terzetto, Signor Rusixr, Signor Lasracne, and Mr 
E. Seguin, ‘Or che lasorte.’ (Guglielmo Tell) - Rossini. 
Overture, ‘ Der Alchymist,’ (first time of performance) Spohr. 
ACT II, 
Sinfonia, No. VI. - - - - F. Ries, 
Duetto, Madame Stockuavsen and Signor Lasiacue, 
‘ Segui oh cara’ (Faust) - - - Spohr, 
Quartet (by desire) two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello, Messrs Mort, Watts, Moratt,and Linptey Haydn 
Scena. Signor Rusiy1,* Vicin mi sta! (Euryanthe) - C.M von Weber 
Overture, ‘ Les deux Journées.” - Cherubini. 


Leader, Mr Weicuset.—Conductor, Mr Brsuor. 





No subject for introductory remark suggesting itself, we commence 
at once with the performance. The symphony by BeeTHoveEN is 
that one, which the unscientific musician may retrace in his me- 
mory from its singular commencement, with a pizzicato note of the 
whole band, and a sustained note on the horns; the effect is both 
original and agreeable. The whole symphony is a magnificent 
composition, but the adagio has perhaps never been surpassed for 
the intense pathos of its melody and the rich character of its scor- 
ing. This movement would have been encored, had not the per- 
formers hurried on to the minuet and trio, This banker’s-clerk 
manner of getting through the business of an English concert is a 
constant check to the enthusiasm of real amateurs. 

Madame StockuavusEN, who we regretted to observe was feeble 
and indisposed, sang the well known air of the ‘ Queen of Night,’ 
from the ‘ Zauberfléte, with her accustomed and laudable fidelity 
to the text; and, notwithstanding the disadvantage in which she 
was placed, with undiminished accuracy of intonation: the level 
excellence of her tone, the purity of her style, and the certainty 
with which she fulfills whatever she undertakes, will always render 
Madame Strockuavsen a valuable acquisition in a concert. 

Mr Onstow’s sextuor, which we heard for the first time upon 
the present occasion, is a composition of very high character. It 
bears throughout evident marks of a worthy ambition. If the 
hypercritic should say that this ambition urges the author to adopt 
thoughts bordering upon whimsicality, the better-spirited judge will 
augur from this yearning after originality the finest of results—a 
solid, well earned, and mature fame—for there is plenty of staple 
to work from. The second movement—an adagio, we conccive— 
was the most acceptabie to our taste, both from its design, symme- 
trical construction, and musician-like treatment; also, perhaps, 
from our predilections naturally leaning to that class of writing. 
How gratifying is the sight of an independent gentleman (within 
prospect, indeed, of a peerage) working away, as if for his main- 
tenance, with all the industry and enthusiasm of a young German 
graduate that has a capel meistership in prospect ; and at the same 
time how different, and how exquisite the train of thoughts and 
sensations that pass through such a brain, compared with those of 
a patrician dog or horse-breeder, or of him whose whole noons or 
nights are employed in lounging or lolling, with a quizzing-glass 


effort of dexterity which lifts him into a comparison with that 
useful artisan. 

We never hear one of the better movements from the ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ but we regret that Rossini did nat earlier begin to 
show what he could do in the higher walks of his science. Almost 
all the choruses, in that opera, the finest duet between T?// and 
Valter, and the trio that was performed upon the present occasion 


for the wind instruments ; and the finale a spirited and most admir- 
ably worked subject, in which, like a thorough-bred German, Mr 
Ries granted no sinecure to any member of the band. He received 
enthusiastic applause from the whole room, performers and all, 
both at his entrance and at the conclusion of his symphony. 

PAGANINI was in the room, and quitted it immediately after the 
violin quartet. He heard Mr Mort in perfection, and Paganini 
of all men would appreciate the exquisite feeling and execution of 
Mort in that lovely piece of writing. That extraordioary artist 
will not leave us with an unfavourable impression of our native 
talent, for we never heard a quartett performed in finer taste, or 
more genuine esprit d’accord. 

Signor Rupint acquitted himself like a rational being in the 
scena from ‘ Euryanthe,’ in other words was not ridiculous, a nega- 
tive compliment which reminds us of the famous one on the part 
of Hawser Trunnion, upon which Mrs Grizzle founded all her 
hopes of triumphing over the old Commodore’s heart. ‘ He was 
heard to ob-erve at the club that Pickle’s sister had not so much the 
core of a b—— in her as he imagined !” 

The overture to ‘ Les Deux Journées’ formed a noble finale 
crescendo to a very delightful concert. In the introductory adagio, 
Signor Draconetti pulled out some of his magnificent tones with 
an energy that made one’s heart rebound. He resorted to his 
famous piece of craft, of letting down his third string for the pur- 
pose of getting at the lower G. 

Some of the subscribers we hear were dissatisfied that Madame 
Pasta did not exhibit upon the present occasion. In every point 
of view we think the Directors acced for the best interests, as well 
as for the character of these Concerts, in not engaging her. As an 
actress, we will yield to no one in admiration of Madame Pasta, 
but we would never hear her again in a concert-room, if the doing 
so were to be avoided. She seldom chooses to sing any but 
the most common productions of poor Italian writers of the 
modern school, and these she overloads wich silly flourishes 
and chromatic runs; besides which, she is frequently out of tune. 
Her style of singing is artificial and monotonous ; and to our ears her 
quality of voice is only redeemed when we behold her glorious features 
excited by contending emotions; and then, were she to out-croak 
Duncan’s foreboding messenger, the defect would pass comparatively 








unnoticed. The bare circumstance of her not selecting for perfor- 
mance compositions in the highest school of the art, induces us 


| strongly to question her just feeling for the beauty of music.— 


* Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also;’ and her 
musical wealth lies in Mercapante and Pacint. There are people 


| too, we hear, who pride themselves upon imitating her huskiness. 


are noble works of art, both for the construction of the melodies, | 


and the masterly effects that the composer has thrown into accom- 
paniments, Signor Lastacug and Reprint were too loud for their 
companion Mr SeGuin: as for Ruri, his style approaches nearer 
to quackery than anything we ever heard within the range of sing- 
ing. His boisterous shouts and infantile pulings coming directly 
and suddenly in contrast with each other are positively laughable— 
when he is singing trash, and then only. He is the personification 
of forte-piano—the medium between the two extremes appears 
never by any chance to have entered his thoughts. With the 
exception of the quality of some notes in his compass, his singing 
affords us no gratification ; it is one tissue of shout and whine, 
flutter and roulade. Signor Lasnacue afterwards, in the lovely 
duet from the Faust, ‘ Segui o cara!’ sang with much better dis- 
cretion. To use the intelligible phrase of a daily critic, he ‘ modu- 
lated his voice’? with Madame Stocknavsen’s in an agreeable 
manner, 

The overture to ‘Der Alchymist’ we should like to hear 
repeated, Its design and construction are both original and mas- 
terly, but we could not understand the intention of the author. 

Mr Ferpinanp Rtes’s symphony is worthy of the school in 
which he was educated ;—Bretnoven was his tutor. The minuet 
and trio are both original and charming movements ; the adagio, 
though fine, did not so powerfully arrest our attention as the 
former, the character of which somewhat reminded us of the elder 
Writers, The trio contained some delightful passages of imitation 





Imitators are sure to fix upon the defects in their models for the 
purpose of copying; because, not only are these the most easy of 
_ adoption, but the mimics have the instinctive sagacity to know that 
incompetent judges (the majority of an audience) will give them 
credit for inheriting the excellencies also of their prototypes. If 
Madame Pasta were deformed, would her mimics appear in public 
with a hump on their shoulders? Her huskiness is a musical 
deformity. Had she not been the marvellous actress she is, her 
-accomplishments as a singer would not have been held in high 
estimation, 





— The Haymarket Theatre opens on the 15th instant. 

— Drury Lane will, it is said, next season be under the sole ma- 
nagement of Captain Polhill. The classica! opera is to be the novel feature 
in the new arrangements. Mr Bishop as composer; Mr and Mrs Wood as 


’ : | vocalists; and a variety of engagements, no less likely to concentrate a 
stuck to his eye—the common feat of a watchmaker, and the only | 


strong musical force, are already announced as completed, or in course of 
negociation’-— Aélas. ; 

Tue Counress dE Ross1.—Our readers will not be uninterested 
in the following extract from a letter from Coblenz :—‘ Not long ago the 
Countess de Rossi was here with her husband, and afier the example of 
Pasta, has made a most Jiberal donation to the school of this city, for the 
encouragement of musical instruction, I went to the public deyeund that 
was given to her on the occasion; the anxiety to see her was intense; and 
the shouts of applause were quite deafening when the lovely Henrietta 
Sontag entered the room, looking as smiling as ever—adorned with a profu- 
sion of jewels—and, I am sorry to say, supporting herself on two crutches. 
The Count de Rossi, on her health being drank, returned thanks for her in 
a feeling speech, and assured the compauy of her constant attachment to the 
art on which alone her fame depended” 

Briguton.—Why is this marine London to be preferred as an 
autumnal residence to other fashionable watering places ?— Because, 
amongst numerous advantages, low spirited visitors are there not annoyed 
by witnessing the fall of the leaf—Reynolds’s Dramatic Annual. 

“A Lossrer on ois TRavets.—A living lobster was a few days 
since taken out of a branch of the river Waveney, at Frenze, in Norfolk, 
and (allowing for all the flexions of the stream) nearly 40 miles from the 
sea. It was preserved, being still alive, and has been seen by many per- 
sons.— Norwich Mercury. 

Tue Ueas Tree —At Baitenzorg we saw in the gardens of the 
governor a small upas tree. It is five feet high, and as many years old, 
having a straight stem, with a few twigs, and leaves upon them at the tep. 
The leaves are very rough, serrated at the edge, and of a deep green colour. 
It is from the bark of the roots (as we understand) that the famous poison 
is extracted, by a process known to the natives only, and kept by them as an 
invaluable’ secret of mischievous knowledge. The tree grows nowhere to 
perleeion except towards the eastern extremity of the island, where it some- 
times attains the height of an hundred and fifty feet. Itis unnecessary now 
to say, that ifs presence produces noue of the blasting effects formerly and 
fabulously attributed to it. We were permitted to take away several leaves 
fiom this plant, which we plucked with our naked fingers with impunity. 
From the footstalks a white milky sap exuded.—Tyerman and Bennet's 
M ssionary Travels, 
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952 THE TATLER. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. R. GRAVES, CHEAP AND FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
To prevent confusion with other correspondents who write nnder signatures In submitting the following Prices, confidently asserts, that Gentlemen will find 
of H.'s, we shall assign to the author of the verses on the American | €¥eTy garment made by him is from the BEST WEST OF ENGLAND SAXONY 


4 z “Hate ATENT FINISHED CLOTHS, and I WwW 

Indian, his other initial G. — be aibdeend. and equal in Fit and Workmanship ed 
The lines of J. H. do credit to his feelings, but are not equally well written — eng Coloured Dress Coats . . . . . - +--+. 210 

We shonld have been glad to relate the citcnmstance communicated to us a - Ae ples Sia lt a 


p , , : An Assortment of the fashionable “Mulberry. 
respecting a foreign singer in the second letter of a Constant Reaver ; Quilting Waistcoats, from the newest at rns, of the finest quality . 0 12 


but have abstained, not knowing whether he would deem it a trespass on | Silk Valencia . 


coos Co OCR 





a 0 13 
his friend’s confidence Patent Anglo Merino. Trowsers, in Mixtures, Drabs, and Che cks, 
, from oi. ae C < 8 er « « OSE ok 
The lettes sent us by the author of the verses in the Emissary has been Fashionable le Roi Jean gh = apes e * ee Se nie a 
» enialat itto 1ecked Dri e es Qs, to 0 18 
T unfortunately mislaid. . Anglo Merinos, Dulls, Cantoons, &e. ‘ina gre at "variety of new patterns. 
he questions of C. D. M. shall be answered in a day or two. 313, HIGH HOLBORN. ; i 
White Conduit House shall have due honour paid to the lustre of its an- No connection with any other House. 


<ranesainane te ‘IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
re > td oehsoananens os ape > sendin ; | MINTER’ S SELF-ACTING A®D RECLINING CHAIR: 
AST N ° ) > 
w. BY THE Tan eed meas aaa. dn 
Kinc’s THEATRE.—Tancredi.—Kenilworth. | _G. MINTER begs to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he has invented an 
Dravury-Lane.—The Iron Chest.—Tableaux Vivans—The Battle of Waterloo. . EASY CHAIR, the prsitions or elevations of which are so numerous, that the 
CG . Fic EE od. . % | number is quite indefinite, say from one to one thousand, and are obtained by a 
COrEnEaakedn— Lee ond Se o—-epaees Bessageste. | slight pressure of the back, which not only reclines the back of the chair, but raises 
the back part of the seat, thereby causing a proper inclined plane, which supports 
| the weakest part of the back at any and everv position. When you rise, the back 
THIS EVENING. follows you, and should you stop, the back immediately stops; and all this action is 
ns obtained without any spring, rack, or other machinery whatever. 
ry r G. Minter particularly recommends it to Invalids for its simplicity: if even they 
engetter ROY AL, mange LANE. | have lost the use of either of their hands or legs, they can obtain any position of them- 
lves without any attendance, or exertion on theirown part. The chair is made by 
ew Historical Play, in Five Acts, ca — 
the Inventor only, in a variety of plain and elegant shap s, at his manufactory, 
ALFRED THE GREAT ; OR, THE PAT RIOT KING. 26 Painc Es Street, LEICESTER SQuare (opposite Coventry stre et), and are sold 
pp 
= (By Mr Knowns.] a as cheap as a common fixed easy chair of the same pattern, which is impossible in 
e Music by Mr T. Cooke 


. any other reclining chair, on account of their complicated construction, and which 
Fnglish—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 














subjects them to be often out of repair, and even dangerous.—G. M. is contident any 

Alfred, Mr Macready. mg Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. person honouring him with an inspection of his Chair, will be sufficiently convinced 

Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. of its supe riority over all others. It is also made portable for travelling, and will 
Kenrick, Mr Cooke. Edwy, Mr Yarnold. Oswald, Mr Honner. 


| pack in a case only fourteen inches deep. It is warranted to act perfect fifty 
Arthur, Mr Eaton. Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Arnold, Mr Cathie. | years. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Philli Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amund, Mrs. Jones. Haldane, Mr Howard. 
Oscar, MrC. Jones. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
In the course of thc Evening, His Majesty's Grand Accession March,’ (by Mr T. 
gate) i Mozart’s Overture to ‘Cosi Fan Tutte;’ and Winter’s Overture to 
* Tamerlan.’ 








| THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
_After which, NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 
A. . Ae | In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 

[By G. Cotman, the Younger.] H e . ee ee : s - 
Maria, Mrs Newcombe. Mes Menser. Mre Broed. Betty, Mrs Webster. Pa rt l.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs: 
| 
| 


Dora Mumwell, MrsC. Jones. Captain Galliard, Mr Cooke. * London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 


Grubbleton, Mr W. Bennett. Neddy Bray, Mr Liston. Doddle, Mr Hughes. | Part I1.—‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
rs : > - a , Sangean a | After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
© conclude with a Musical Piece, in wo cts, calle | ri sy 1) s ." + AN . ? y 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


(By Mr Kenney] | In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters. 
' Patima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 


Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboulifar, Mr Thompson. Arzan, Mr Bland. 





Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley. | Q UEEN’S THEATRE. i 
To-morrow, Who Wants a Guinea; The Soldier’s Widow ; and The Battle of A Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
Waterloo. MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Vargery, Miss Brothers. 
’ 4 TENT > TNY Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
THEATRE ROY AL, COV EN I GA RD EN. Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
The Comedy of Ralph, Mr Barnett. Jeremy, MrH. Cooke. John, Mr !avis. 
THE PROV OKED HUSBAND. Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacit, Mr G. Smith. Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 
(By VaneruGu.]} After which, a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballad of 
Lady Townly, Miss F. Kemble. Lady Grace, Mrs Chatterley. ATT ae r 
Lady hae 4 A. rs Gibbs. Miss Jenny, Miss Nelson. ‘Trusty, Mrs Daly. AU a Fag a GRAY F 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs Tayleure. Myrtilla, Miss Phillips i I Aaa a? : ss — 
Lord Townly, Mr C. Kemble. Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr Bartley. Jenny, Mrs Evans. Dame yo a Allg te aco Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
Mr Manly, Mr Abbott. ‘Squire Richard, Mr Veadows. Count Basset, Mr Baker. ey eee A ge ae eae ” 
John loody, Mr Blanchard. Poundage, Mr Barnes. Williams, Mr Turnour. Auld pron har wee hs Mee Ns Mr - Sa peg! r ggg 24 hordes 
James Mr Mears. Constable Mr Crumpton. f rou vald "W vvaiiock, Mr unroe. Farm T fair le, r Porteus. A 
Previ to th i edy, Onslow’s O : to * L’Alcade de la Véga.’ Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 
revious to the Comedy, Onslow’s Overture to ‘ L’Alcade de la Véga. Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkinson. 
After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called Gipsies— Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
NAPOLEON BUONA PARTE. Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. Elshie, Mr Barnett. 


The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. | 
Victoria, Miss laylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Wr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Doppet, Mr oe Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 


To conclude with a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 


REFORMATION. 
{By Mr Bernarp.] 
Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower. Miss Forster. 
Miss VWatilda Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 


Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Francis Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
Part 2.—P cc thee gata in 1800. | Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, ee 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. | In the course of the Eve ning, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Figaro ;’ Bishop’s Overture te 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 


*‘ Guy Mannering ;’ and Winter's Overture to ‘ Il Ratto di Proserpina.” 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Valace. April, 1814. 





To-morrow, Cinderella ; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 


CITY SU BSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
S J 9 , fr . T . SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 
URREY THEATRI KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


A Nautical Drama, entitled 





" . = 5 ern Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Kean. 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
(By Mr D. W. Jerrovp. an oe TEE ATR YT Ma, / 
Black-Fy'd Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. AsrLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 


P ; Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, “Mr Ransford. 


Hatchet, MrAlmar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. »KE’S Equestrian Circus, Great WinpMILL St. 
Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black. Ey’d Susan,’ Mr Fdawin. Quid, Mr Lee. | Cor “ E ies - S 


William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman »)” Mr C. Hill. HayMArkET.—Feats of Horsemanship—The Li- 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. liputian Stud of Burman Ponies — Equitation 

‘lo which will be added an entirely new Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled by the Infant Roscius — Williams’s — of 
“SWING” Jumping—Taplin’s Act of the Drunken Dragoon 

Lucy, Miss Vincent. Landlady, Miss Rumens. —M Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 


Daniel Roper, Mr Vale. Timothy Sidewing, rc. Hill. Jokely, Mr Honner. % = : 
Joram, Mr Webb. Frank, Mr am. Justice, Mr Gough. | Tight Rope—Gymnastics—Dragon of Rhodes. 


Prompter, Mr Emden. Constable, Mr Asbury. _— oan ‘ > yey ° - 
Sienna: titi ‘eset Catania Caen te, Wink ins, enenbcs CospurG ‘THEAT ne.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. —The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Farmers 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. Daughter. 
Yrench.—Madame Bertrand, Madame Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 


Katty O'Neal, Madame Simon. Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. 


; SavLer’s WeELLS.—The Frozen Hand—Miser of Ma- 
Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Negl, Mme. Simon. 


Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. verre d 7 we ~on4 Marmont, Mr Almar. drid—Outlaw’s Oath. 
Sergeant Snitc a ; : 
English :— Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. Roya Pavition Turatre.—Orphan of Hindostan— 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. A Pill for Portugal—Clari. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. ) 





In the Allegory—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. VAUXHALL Garvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 


"published by Onwuyn, at T HE Tavsas Office, 4 Catherine est, Strand, 


Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange; Fie.p, Airstreet, Piccadilly ; 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; 
Advertisements received at the Office, as gbove 





(to whom communications for i E sditor are to be addressed) ; sold at Esers’s Library, 
MaRsH, 145 Oxford street; KENNETH, Corner of Bow street; TURNOUR, 
LLOYD, 42 Frith street, Soho ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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